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Minutes of the Entomological Society of Victoria General Meeting 
Tuesday 19 August 2014 Discovery Centre Seminar Room, Melbourne Museum 

Attendance Members: Patrick Honan, Laura Levens, Ken Harris, Peter Marriott, Zac Billingham, 
Peter Lilly white, Grant Kuseff, Peter Carwardine, Maik Fiedel, Wendy Moore, Marilyn Hewish, 

Stuart Lay, Elly Hogg, Geoff Hogg, Peter Williams, Ken Gosbell, Mali Malipahl 
Visitors: Julia McCoey, Dean Hewish, Marlowe Wilton, Zoe Burton 

Apologies 

Geoff Weeks, Carol Page, Ian and Margaret Endersby, Linda Rogan, Joshua Grubb, Jim Tuttle 
The general meeting was opened by President Patrick Honan at 19:50. 

Previous minutes 

Previous minutes of the general meeting on 17th June 2014 [reported in Vol 44 No 4 August 2014 p66- 
73] accepted. 

Moved: K. Harris Seconded: P. Lillywhite 

Correspondence: 

None submitted. 


All visitors were welcomed 
including Zoe Burton from the Fieli 

Treasurer's report 
The treasurer's report is as follows: 

Account balances: 

General: S6,332.14 
Le Souef: 55,241.51 
Publishing: 517,686.78 

Financial members: 104 
Unfinancial members: 13 
Moved: Peter Marriott Seconded: Geoff Hogg 

New member applications accepted and new members welcomed: 

Barbara Baird from Meredith, Vic. who is interested in natural biology and conservation issues 
Stuart Lay from Tolmie, Victoria who is interested in Australian beetles (Lucanidae, Cerambycidae) 
Moved: Peter Marriott Seconded: Maik Fiedel 

Speaker 

Patrick introduced Rohan Cleave who has been working as a keeper at Melbourne Zoo for 17 years. 
After growing up on a farm in rural Victoria, one of his most interesting assignments was managing a 
black panther on the set of 'The Island of Dr Moreau' in North Queensland. As a keeper at the zoo he 
has worked with native mammals, carnivores and elephants, but found his real calling in the world 
of the invertebrate, being a keeper on the Invertebrate Department since 2003. 

Rohan has a burning passion for conservation and has been involved with the Lord Howe Island 
Stick Insect for 10 years, and has been running the project, often against great odds, for the last four 
years. His enthusiasm and commitment are displayed by how far the project has come in the last few 
years, in the fact that it's now conservation priority number one at Zoos Victoria, and in the literally 
millions of people around the world that are now aware of the species and its recovery program. 
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Population Recovery Program for the Lord Ilowe Island Stick Insect at Melbourne Zoo 
Notes from a talk given by Rohan 
Cleave, Keeper, Melbourne Zoo 


The Lord Howe Island Stick Insect 
(LHISI) (Fig. 1) is native to Lord Howe 
Island and was thought to have become 
extinct after the supply ship Mokambo 
ran aground in 1918, releasing rats onto 
the island. 


The stick insect was rediscovered on 
Balls Pyramid in 2001,25km off the 
coast of LHI (Fig. 2 - 3). At the time it 
was presumed extinct by the IUCN and 
is still considered one of the rarest in¬ 
sects in the world. Balls Pyramid is 
550m high and is difficult to reach at 
the best of times; the insects surviving 
were on a small patch of Melaleuca 
Uoivcana on one side of the rock. The 
search party, comprising David Priddel 
and Nicholas Carlile (NSW National 
Parks), Margaret Humphrey 
(Australian Museum), Dean Hiscox 
(LHI Ranger) and Stephen Fellenbcrg 
(Insektus) made the difficult trek and it 
was Nicholas and Dean who scaled the 
pyramid at night to make the remark¬ 
able find. 


Fig. 1 Adult female LHISI Photo Rohan Cleave 


Fig. 2 Balls Pyramid, the world's 
tallest sea stack off the coast of Lord 
Howe Island Photo Patrick Honan 


Fig. 3 The first ever photo of a live LHISI, taken by Nicholas 
Carlile 
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A pair of stick insects was eventually transported to Melbourne Zoo in 2003 where a small glass¬ 
house was converted to house them and, because nothing was known of their biology or care, they 
were monitored 24 hours a day (Fig. 4). One of the keys to keeping them alive was a constantly- 
boiling water urn that provided very high humidity (more than 80%). 



The first female (Eve) became ill very soon after being in captivity, but recovered after much re¬ 
search and a special concoction of glucose, calcium, ground-up Melaleuca leaves and distilled water. 
She went on to lay more than 250 eggs before dying of old age. 

The first hatchling 
was born on 7 Sep¬ 
tember 2003, which 
was not only Threat¬ 
ened Species Day but 
Father's Day as well. 
The stick insects were 
initially kept in small 
glasshouses with 
simple furnishings, 
requiring creative 
techniques with lots 
of flexibility. A new, 
more up-to-date 
glasshouse was 
opened by Sir David 
Attenborough in 2012 
(Fig. 5). 


Fig. 4 The primitive facilities in which the first pair of LHlSIs was kept in 2003 Photo Patrick Honan 



Fig. 5 A new glasshouse at Melbourne Zoo opened by Sir David Attenborough Photo Rohan Cleave 


Male and female LHlSIs are easily distinguished by size and by the shape of the female's ovipositor. 
They were originally paired up in separate enclosures but many now run free-range in the glass¬ 
houses. All data has been kept on eggs (size and weight), but these days only a small sample is 
measured due to the large number of eggs produced. 200-300 stick iasecls live in each glasshouse, 
and each adult female can lay up to 25 eggs per week, a total of up to 500 eggs each week. 
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Population management is done at the egg stage - once an egg hatches it becomes part of the collec¬ 
tion and is reared through to adulthood. To date 11,000 hatchlings have been produced over 11 gen¬ 
erations in captivity. 


Egg incubation takes 6-9 months (Fig. 6). Nymphs measure 16-23mm, mostly around 19-20mm. 
Nymphs start life green and diurnal, and become brown and nocturnal as they age. They also start 
clumping together on branches as they get older, in large enough numbers to break small branches. 


Fig. 6 Eggs being incubated in vermiculite. Note the newly hatched nymphs on the underside of the 
lid. Photo Rohan Cleave 


Fig. 7 Food plant trials at Melbourne Zoo. Tree Lucerne is pictured. Photo Rohan Cleave 
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Plant trials were undertaken to 
determine which are the best 
species, especially for overseas 
use in case the species can be 
established in zoos in the US 
and Europe. The most used 
plants are Tree Lucerne and 
Melaleuca hoiveaua, and enor¬ 
mous numbers of both are 
required to keep the LH1SI 
population ticking over (Figs. 7 

-Si- 


Fig. 8 Tree Lucerne growing at Melbourne Zoo plant nursery to feed the LHISIs. Photo Rohan Cleave 



Fig. 9 Rohan Cleave with Dame Jane Goodall. 
Photo Claire Cleave 


LHISIs are currently displayed under 
red light at Melbourne Zoo in an exhibit 
opened by Dame Jane Goodall (Fig. 9). 
The species hasn't yet adapted to a re¬ 
verse light cycle, and even under red 
light or no light they still hide on display 
during tire day. 


The pilot of a schools project was begun in 2007 and Fig. io Students taking measurements for the 
progressed into a large scale project involving 25 pilot schools program. Photo Patrick Honan 
schools, each supplied with 10 eggs (Fig. 10). The 
program finished in 2012. 


Reproductive behaviour of tire LHISIs was being studied by a postgraduate student, focussing on 
how adults choose their mates. Parthenogenesis trials were conducted by Melbourne Zoo staff in 
2009 and went for three generations of virgin females without any obvious genetic problems. An¬ 
other Masters student is currently studying host plant preferences on LHI, as well as comparing the 
effect of Tree Lucerne, Pittosporum and Morcton Bay Fig on the stick insects' health and survival 
rate. 


On Rohan's recent trip to LHI he also talked to schools about the species - many locals know little 
to nothing about the species. LHI also has an enclosure about the size of a medium bird aviary, 
housing LHISIs that are growing and breeding well under natural conditions. Insects produced on 
LHI are significantly longer and significantly heavier than those grown at Melbourne Zoo - no-one 
is quite sure why yet, but it may have to do with the food plants. The LHI Museum also has a popu¬ 
lar display housing both juvenile and adult LHISIs. 
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LHISIs have been sent to San Diego Zoo and Budapest 
Zoo to set up satellite captive colonies but so far none has 
survived to adulthood. There is also interest from a num¬ 
ber of other zoos around the world, particularly in the 
US, Canada and the UK. 


A trial program is underway at Melbourne Zoo where 
volunteers handle LHISIs to give tire visitors a close-up 
encounter with the stick insects (Fig. 12). The species is 
also the only invertebrate to be the subject of an Austral¬ 
asian Species Management Program, and according to 
the zoo's threatened species matrix is the highest rated 
conservation program at Zoos Victoria. 


Rohan showed the group a picture from a children's 
book he is writing, a world premiere reveal, to be pub¬ 
lished by CSIRO. This will be the first children's book to 
be produced by CSIRO in its publishing history. 


The meeting was also treated to a seven-minute video 
taken by Rohan of a LHISI hatching, which has had more 
than 1.6 million views on the internet, and a screening of 
the film 'Sticky'. 


Fig. 11 'Return of the Phasmid' by Rick 
Wilkinson. 


project has attracted a lot of attention from the media 
and die general public over several years, die former 
particularly from overseas. Sir David Attenborough vis¬ 
ited last year to pay homage to die species, and a book 
'Return of the Phasmid' has just been published covering 
the endre story of the species and its recovery (Fig. 11). 
Last year an animated film called 'Sticky' was released, 
which has been receiving awards from film festivals 
around die world. 


Fig. 12 Sir David Attenborough 
with a LHISI in die Melbourne Zoo 
Butterfly House. Photo Dani Knox 

The program is progressing well by 
any standard, but there is still a long 
way to go. Much research is still to be 
done, the rats are still present on LHI, 
and the species is yet to be established 
in capdvity outside Melbourne Zoo. 
But as long as die colony there remains 
hcaldiy and happy there, their future is 
looking secure. 


Meeting Closed at 21:30. 


Fig. 13 A still from Rohan's video of a LHISI hatching. 
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Biographical notes on George Lyell, Victorian lepidopterist 

Marilyn Hewish 



Introduction 


In 2013, E.D. (Ted) Edwards, 
Honorary Fellow at the Aus¬ 
tralian National Insect Collec¬ 
tion (ANIC, CSIRO Ecosys¬ 
tem Sciences, Canberra), gave 
me copies of a photograph 
and notes on George Lyell, 
lepidopterist and major do¬ 
nor to the Melbourne Mu¬ 
seum moth and butterfly 
collection. The notes came to 
Ted from Mrs Leslie Soulsby 
of WA, a relative of George 
Lyell. She visited the ANIC in 
1994 to see the Lyell cabinets 
housed there. 


George Lyell's major contri¬ 
butions to entomology in 
Australia were his co¬ 
authorship with G.A. Water- 
house of the major work. The 
Butterflies of Australia (1914), 
and especially the donation of 
his extensive Lepidoptera 
collection to Melbourne Mu¬ 
seum between 1932 and 1946 
(Garnet and Burns, 1951). He 
was based at Gisborne in 
central Victoria for most of 
his life. I became familiar 
with his extraordinary collec¬ 
tion through entering label 
data from the museum's 
moth collection onto its EMu 
database. 


Across the top of one page of 
tire notes from Ted Edwards 
was a handwritten note. Figure 1. George Lyell in old age. Date and photographer unknown. 

"Chapter on G. Lyell that I Courtesy Gisborne and Mount Macedon Districts Historical Society, 
have included in manuscript 

written from Gisborne Shire Oral History Project." I contacted the Gisborne and Mount Macedon 
Districts Historical Society and tiro President Phyllis Boyd invited me to examine their Lyell archival 
collection. Such was tire richness of the material, I decided to collate it and produce this biography. 
Three appendices list George Lyell's publications, scientific names honouring Lyell and additional 
correspondence in the Historical Society files. 
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George Lyell was one of the leading lepidopterists of his day. His Lepidoptera collection, its meticu¬ 
lous display, preservation, documentation and the labour that went into the transfer to tire museum 
are documented in the archival papers. In addition, there is information on his career and home life, 
which provided the stability that aided his work. As Keith Davey said in tire Gisborne Shire Oral 
History, it is "an example of what can be done when a person puts their mind to it". 

George Lyell archival material 

The contents of the George Lyell file in the Historical Society are eclectic. They include, among other 
things, family history charts, his Marriage Certificate, letters, photographs, items of day-to-day liv¬ 
ing such as share certificates and a radio licence, newspaper cuttings, journal articles and entomol¬ 
ogy papers. 

Many pages of notes written by Jean Benson (1908-2000) are informative. She was the grand¬ 
daughter of George Lyell's wife and worked as the Lyells' house-keeper for 30 years. A keen writer, 
she carefully documented daily activities and observations (Phyllis Boyd, pers. comm.). Interviews 
for the Gisborne Shire Council Oral History Project were taped between 1990 and 1993 and tran¬ 
scripts are held at the Historical Society headquarters. Interviewees who provided information on 
George Lyell were Anton Neal (AN), Ella Davis (ED), Helen Carnegie (HC), Harry Grumont (HG), 
Keith Davey (KD) and Lcs Bailey (LB). In the ANIC, there is a file of letters sent by George Lyell to 
C.G.L. Gooding (E.D. Edwards, pers. comm.). It has not been examined. 

I have not searched far beyond the Historical Society files. Several items on entomology were copies 
of articles in readily available, published sources. The reminiscences of George Lyell's relatives, 
colleagues and friends are likely to hold information not available elsewhere. 

Family history 

George Lyell was an Australian of Scottish and English ancestry. His parents, George Sidhen Lyell, a 
printer from Scotland, and English-born Jane Avery, married in 1860. They had eight children of 
whom George was the fourth: Louisa (1860-1947), James (1862-1864), Jane (1864-1929), George (1866- 
1951), Margaret (1868-1962), Avery (1870-1878), Charles (1872-1920) and Andrew (1874-1948). 

George Lyell was born at Ararat, Victoria, on 25 July 1866 (Marriage Certificate; family tree prepared 
by Ian Currie, 2001). 

George Lyell was educated at Sta well State School. In about 1883, the family moved to South Mel¬ 
bourne. George Lyell worked at Kew for J. Bartram & Son, butter, cheese and bacon agents, rising 
from junior clerk to head of the dairy machinery branch (Neboiss, 1986). In 1890, he obtained em¬ 
ployment with E. Cherry & Sons of Gisborne, a prosperous firm manufacturing butter churns and 
dairy appliances (Neboiss, 1986). In his early years at Gisborne, he stayed at a boarding house run by 
Mrs Fanny Ould, a widow with two children and a member of the Cherry family (note in files, unat¬ 
tributed). 

On 21 November 1893, George Lyell married Fanny Ould at the Manse of the Presbyterian Church at 
Gisborne. George was 27 years old and Fanny 45. The witnesses were Edward Cherry, the owner of 
Cherry & Sons where George worked and a relative of Fanny's on her mother's side, and Louisa 
Lyell, George's sister (Marriage Certificate). 

From Fanny Ould's original diary, Jean Benson collated information on Fanny's history before her 
marriage. Fanny was born in London, England, on 17 March 1848 to Maryanne Cherry and Freder¬ 
ick Freeman, a brewer. She married Thomas Ould at Camborne, Cornwall, and two children were 
bom there: Fanny Jane on 11 February 1872 and Henry Thomas on 22 September 1873. Thomas Ould 
died in 1873. Fanny's grandfather decided the Ould family should migrate to Gisborne to come un- 
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der the care of other members of the Cherry family. They sailed to Sydney on the Sophocles, took a 
steamer to Melbourne and reached Gisborne on 19 December 1887. Fanny Ould was aged 39, her 
daughter Fanny Jane 15 and Henry 14. 

After their marriage, George and Fanny Lyell remained at Gisborne for the rest of their lives. Figure 
1 shows a portrait of George Lyell in old age. Fanny died on 25 July 1936, aged 88. George Lyell died 
at home in Gisborne on 19 May 1951, aged 84, and was cremated at Fawkner Crematorium (Jean 
Benson; Garnet and Burns, 1951). 



Figure 2. Mrs Lyell on the verandah of the Lyell house, Aitken St., Gisborne. Date and photographer 
unknown. Courtesy Gisborne and Mount Macedon Districts Historical Society. 


Career at Cherry & Sons Pty Ltd, Gisborne 

Working for Cherry & Sons Pty Ltd in Gisborne for 60 years, George Lyell made a major contribu¬ 
tion to the prosperity of the business and the local community. Garnet and Burns (1951) described 
George Lyell's "keen business ability" and KD (Oral History files) said that his job at Cherry's was 
one of his few abiding interests. 

Founded by Edward Cherry in 1858, Cherry & Sons was the main industry in Gisborne for over 100 
years, manufacturing butter chums and dairy equipment for local use and export. The original fac¬ 
tory was on Aitken Street, now the main shopping strip of Gisborne (Boyd and Boyd, 2001; Boyd, 
March 2012, April 2012). In 1890, George Lyell was employed in the office as a book-keeper 
(accountant). He impressed his prospective employers by his ability' to use a "new fangled" inven¬ 
tion, tire typewriter. He impressed his colleagues with his accounting skills. He was described as "a 
meticulous man, so meticulous that he simply never made mistakes in accounting" (AN in Oral 
History files). Edward Cherry died in 1909. His son George, who succeeded him, died in 1917. 
George Lyell was then made Manager and later became a Director (Boyd and Boyd, 2001; Boyd, 
March 2012, April 2012). 
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From 1890 to World War 2, the business diversified (Boyd, March 2012, April 2012). George Lyell's 
interest in entomology led to the development of Cherry's agency and export business in entomo¬ 
logical supplies: nets, mounting boards, pins, forceps, cottonwool, boxes and cabinets. When he 
donated his moth and butterfly collection to the museum, new display cabinets were made by 
Cherry & Sons (AN, KD, in Oral History files). 

Phyllis Boyd (March, April, 2012) described an exciting episode from an account in the Gisborne Ga¬ 
zette of 9 February 1912. When George Lyell left his office at Cherry & Sons for home one day at 6.30 
p.m., all appeared to be well. At about 8 p.m., he heard the fire alarm and rushed across the street. 
He found the engine room alight. The factory was destroyed. The newspaper report noted that Mr 
Cherry and Mr Lyell suffered a loss of £5000, of which only £2000 was covered by insurance. In 1913, 
a new factor)' was built occupying the block enclosed by Branthome, Robertson, Prince and Hamil¬ 
ton Sts, now (lie site of the Village Shopping Centre (Boyd, April 2012; Jean Benson). 

The Lyell house and home life 

In 1893, a red-brick house was built for Cherry & Sons to be used as a private residence by the Lyells 
(unattributed caption on photograph of the house). Tire house was on Aitken St and backed onto 
"the green" (HC in Oral History files), now parkland and a sports oval. The original Cherry factory 
was across the road. There are two old photographs of the house, both undated: one shows Mrs 
Lyell standing on the verandah and so it was taken before 1936 (Figure 2). The house still stands and 
is now part of the Manaaki Function Centre (Figure 3). Gable fretwork and a canopy over the front 
window have been removed and the verandah altered. The interior layout was changed when the 



Figure 3. The Lyell house, 24 April 2013. Photo: Marilyn Hcwish. 
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house was used for a cottage craft business (photograph caption). 


A handwritten inventory dated September 1897 lists tire house rooms and contents and was proba¬ 
bly made for insurance purposes (Phyllis Boyd, pers. comm.). The house contained a sitting/dining 
room, front bedroom, back bedroom, small bedroom, hall and kitchen/pantry. Jean Benson's remi¬ 
niscences of her time as the Lyell's housekeeper provide glimpses of the domestic side of home life. 
While still at school, she worked on Saturday mornings cleaning brass door handles, cutlery and 
knives, cleaning bird cages and scrubbing tiled verandahs. When she left school at 14, she worked 
longer hours, assisting with cooking, sweeping bedrooms, dusting ornaments on the dressing table 
and mantelpiece and sweeping floor rugs. 

In Pictorial Gisborne (Boyd and Boyd, 2001), there is a photograph captioned "George Lyell and fam¬ 
ily at the wheel of a Buick Roadster" (Figure 4). It shows George Lyell with two girls, perhaps in 
their early teens. The smart clothing and the shiny car suggest a level of prosperity. A note on the 
back of the original gives the date as 1912. Neither of the girls is George Lyell's step-daughter as she 
would have been 39-40 years old in 1912. They may have been George Lyell's nieces, Doris (Charles 
Lyell's daughter) and Doreen (Andrew's daughter) who would have been about 13 (family history 
chart, Ian Currie, 2001). 

Community life and interests outside entomology 

George Lyell was described as a man who "didn't like public life" and "did not participate in public 
life whatsoever" (KD in Oral History files). He was said by KD to have only three interests: his job at 
Cherry's, entomology and the Presbyterian Church. 

But, while he may not have been an extrovert, George Lyell was connected to his community 
through a circle of friends and activities. In fact, a level of community involvement would be ex¬ 
pected from anyone occupying a senior position in the largest business in town. He had connections 
with local organisations and clubs (Garnet and Burns, 1951; Neboiss, 1986) and supported the 
church's missionary work with gifts and donations (letter from A. Crichton Barr, 28 October 1949; 
Jean Benson). In the early days, he played billiards, cricket and chess (Jean Benson; HG, HC, in Oral 
History files). H.F. Fletcher wrote in a letter on 13 October 1949 that the boys at the Mechanics Club 
hoped he could attend a snooker tournament. Eric Keane, Secretary of the Gisborne Football Club, 
asked if he would become the Club's Patron (letter, 8 April 1950). 

George Lyell was known as "a famous gardener". At tire back of his house, there was a small orchard 
with plums, apples, quinces and berry bushes. One tree had various fruits grafted onto it and at¬ 
tracted visitors from distant places, including America. A "lovely garden" included roses, rhododen¬ 
drons, holly trees, liquidambar, maple, lily of the valley and wisteria (AN in Oral History files; Jean 
Benson). Many apples and much of the berry fruit from his orchard were given away and he regu¬ 
larly donated bunches of lily of the valley to support missionary work (Jean Benson). Letters from 
Mem Tagg of Tasmania tell how George Lyell gave her gifts of wood violets, crocuses and unusually 
coloured primroses (18 September 1949, 2 November 1949). 

Entomology was not George Lyell's only interest in natural history. Over 60 years, he made a collec¬ 
tion of 550 pressed specimens of Australian native orchids. This was donated to the National Her¬ 
barium (Melbourne) on his death. He collected the rare Spectral Duck Orchid Caleana sttllivanii near 
Gisborne (now a form of Paracakam minor) and showed specimens at an FNCV meeting in January 
1906. With W.H. Nicholls, he found the Elbow Orchid Spiculaea huntiana (Thynninorchis huntiana) in 
1929 (Garnet and Bums, 1951; Jean Benson). His last note in The Victorian Naturalist dealt with move¬ 
ments in some orchid flowers (Lyell, 1933). 
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George Lyell and his entomology hobby were well known in the Gisborne community, especially 
after his plan to donate his collection to the museum became known. He was "seen regularly in the 
evening with his butterfly or moth net" (ED in Oral History files). In a local verse dating from about 
1910, George Lyell was referred to as "Butterfly Lyell" (misspelled as Lyle) (Anon, in Historical Soci¬ 
ety files). On 3 May 1932, a motion was carried at tire Gisborne Shire Council meeting that his dona¬ 
tion to the museum be placed on record and that the council should express its appreciation for his 
generosity (extract from Shire Minute Book). In the Oral History, KD expressed an admiration that 
was widespread: "he was a man really to be admired in what he did through his hobby and what he 
left this country". 



Figure 4. George Lyell and two family members (identities uncertain) in a Buick Roadster, 1912. 
Photographer unknown. Reproduced from Pictorial Gisborne (2001), courtesy P. and I. Boyd and tire 
Gisborne and Mount Macedon Districts Historical Society. 


Appearance and character 

Photographs show that George Lyell was of slim build throughout his life. HG (Oral History' files) 
said that he was "just a little short bloke" and that he "could just sec over the [billiard] table". Though 
of slight stature, he was energetic and remained physically fit into old age. He walked the ranges 
around Gisborne and, even at 80, enjoyed rambles of several miles (Garnet and Burns, 1951). 

Two people who knew him for many' years agreed that he was a "very mild and modest person" (Ed 
Little) and "a very quiet man" who "had little to say" (Jean Benson). However others saw beyond 
this, especially fellow entomologists: "that good-natured smile of his" (Pescott, 1946); "courteous", "a 
prompt and kindly correspondent", "genial and likeable", "readiness to help others", "a wide circle of 
friends", "an excellent companion on a ramble" (Garnet and Bums, 1951). 

George Lyell was "a very neat and tidy man in all things he did" (Jean Benson). He was meticulous 
in his book-keeping. In old age, his eyesight declined and he began to make mistakes in accounting. 
This was a source of acute embarrassment to him (AN in Oral History files). His handwriting was 
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neat, and though very small, it is easily legible on specimen labels from the late 1800s. For his 
amusement, he wrote the Lord's Prayer in shorthand several times in an area the size of threepenny 
piece (16 mm diameter) (Jean Benson). 

George Lyell’s enthusiasm for his hobby and the pleasure and excitement he gained h orn it show 
another side to his nature. KD (Oral History files) described how George LycII found a rare moth at 
Cherry's and showed it around with great pride. KD was unimpressed, describing it as "this dirty 
old moth". In an interview for The Herald newspaper, George Lyell said that he remained fascinated 
by entomology and especially the idea that there was still much to be discovered (Anon., 1932). 
When asked by R.T.M. Pescott (1946) what he considered to be the highlights of his collection, he 
said, "You have set me a poser. They are all beautiful." 

George Lycll's achievements in entomology reveal him to be hard-working, patient to an extraordi¬ 
nary degree and single-minded in pursuit of a goal. These personal qualities, along with his generos¬ 
ity, attention to detail, enthusiasm and energy, particularly suited him to the tasks he set himself in 
entomology. 

To be continued. 


Minutes of Entomological Society of Victoria Council Meeting 
Tuesday 16 September 2014 Melbourne Museum 

Attendance: Patrick Honan (minutes), Maik Fiedel, Linda Rogan, Joshua Grubb, Peter Marriott 

Apologies: None 

Previous minutes: 

Minutes of llie previous council meeting held on Tuesday 20 May 2014 were tabled and were pub¬ 
lished in Vic. Ent. 44(3) 56,57 &65. Accepted as read M: L Rogan S: M Fiedel 

Correspondence: 

• Simon Mustoe - The Patch Primary School - seeking bioblitz on school grounds in Decem¬ 
ber 2014. 

• Cathy Olive - Euroa Arboretum - seeking involvement in the 'Wild Strathbogie' event in 
November 2014. 

• Request from Natural History Bookshop to sell copies of MoV through their website. PH 
will follow up. 

• Paper submitted by MacKenzie Kwak for the Bulletin. LR will contact MK to review options. 

• Informit, a subscriber service from RMIT, might be an option for online sale of individual 
papers from the Bulletin. PH will clarify the details. 

• Article on the Giant Willow Aphid (Tuberolachmis salignus) was included in the latest edition 
of the ESV Newsletter. 

• Electronic versions of tine bulletins of other entomological societies have been circulated to 
Council members. 

• Request from the Australian Environmental Grantmakers' Network is still standing. PH will 
respond. 

Treasurer's Report: 

Account Balances 

General: 55,818 

Le Souef: 55,242 

Publishing: $18,195 

JG suggested opening a Goalsaver account for the ESV. The meeting agreed that JG should go ahead 
with this proposal. 
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Memberships: 

Financial: 105; Unfinancial: 12 

Membership application received from Julia McCoey. M: M Fiedel; S: P Lillywhite. 

Editor's report 

• The deadline for the October edition of The Victorian Entomologist is 19th Sept. 

• LR reported that tire remote completion of tire Bulletin went well. 

• The deadline for lire December Bulletin is 21 November 2014. 

• A new photo is required for the cover of next year's Bulletins. At this stage it will either be a 
nrantid or photos from The Patdr Primary School. 

• LR will set up new folders in the ESV drop box and email the link to electronic subscribers. 

• One edition of the Bulletin will be put on the ESV homepage for perusal by potential mem¬ 
bers. 


Publications report 

MoV 1-4 have covered their costs, and MoV5 has recouped half of its publication costs. 

The accumulated income is enough to cover another four books. 

MoV6 (Hepialidae) should be published before the end of the year and the second edition of MoV2 
in the next two months. 

General business 

• Internet forums, science teacher conferences and environmental toolboxes will be targeted as 
a way of attracting younger members to the society. 

• The December excursion will be the 'Bioblitz' at The Patch Primary School, with Braeside 
Metropolitan Park and Cranbourne Botanic Gardcas as back ups. 

• PH will be meeting with Max Campbell soon to discuss joint ventures between the ESV and 
FNCV Terrestrial Invertebrate Group. 

• 'Beetles of Australia Vol.l' is still to be reviewed. 

• The meeting agreed to go ahead with the Goodwill Wines proposal. 

• Sharon Mason in Warrandyte is seeking a lift to meetings. 

• The electronic subscription option is not on the membership form and will not appear until 
hard copies and mailing prices get too high. 

• The latest ESV Newsletter has been well received. 

• National Parks permit - PH is applying for tire permit. 

• Strategies for managing liabilities - PH will follow up with IE/JG. 

• Pens inscribed with 'Entomological Society of Victoria' and the Society's web address, as 
well as the ESV logo (depending on additional costs) will be ordered. 

• Potential speakers for next year: 

Julie Whitfield, a representative from Climate Watch, Speakers who were contacted this year 
and were keen but unable to meet our dates, JG towards the end of the year fire ecology of 
dentritivores, Honours/PhD students from Melbourne or Latrobe Universities 

• PM and PH will investigate ways to get more members involved in Parks Victoria/Museum 
Victoria Bioscans 

Meeting closed by President. 
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Call for Cicadas 




Dear Entomological Friends, 

Cicada season is almost upon us to herald in the warmer weather. Prof David Emery and Dr Lindsay 
Popple would like to renew their call for specimens.of Victorian cicadas please, to assist with distri¬ 
butional ecology for description of new species. They are particularly interested in middle- to small¬ 
sized cicadas (Yoyetta Fig.l and Pauropsalta Fig. 2 genera). They would be delighted to have loca¬ 
tional data with any cicadas and if anyone is able to record songs with mobile phones, that would be 
superb! 


Fig. 2 Pauropsalta rubristrignla (This species is one I was lucky enough to photograph and 
collect last season and led to my first contact with this project. Ed.) Photo D. Emery 

Dr Popple has recently launched a comprehensive new cicada website at http://dr-pop.net/ 
cicada.htm that gives an idea of the amazing biodiversity of the known and undescribed species in 
the Australian cicada fauna. Dr. David Smcery 
david.emery@sydney.edu.au 


Fig. 1 Yoyetta deilisonii is a species found in the ranges of Victoria and a great example of a firetail 
species. This is the size of primary interest but all cicada species are welcomed. Photo: A. Hansen 


Captured cicadas can be held in the freezer prior to posting to Prof David Emery, McMaster bldg 
B14, University of Sydney, NSW 2006. Return postage satchels and details of shipment can be pro¬ 
vided to reduce costs to you. 
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Overview of the Butterfly Database: Part 8 - Counts of Sites, as a Glimpse into Past Exploration 

Continued from VE 44:4 p. 89 
Kelvyn L Dunn 


(c). Overall south-easterly focus: Dunn (2010:102) exposed a "strong focal point in the region of 
intersection of the overly-sampled east and south" and which was exemplified by the "massive 
holdings for Zone F (South-eastern)". This floristic zone (see maps in Barlow 1985 or reproductions 
in Dunn & Dunn 2006) includes five of the eight capital cities and contains over half the records in 
tire whole database (Dunn 2010). Similarly, this same zone is under-girded by 6,081 sites, which 
equates to 56% of the total sites available for the continent, Tasmania and other offshore political 
regions. These measures, when taken together or as stand-alone figures, unequivocally demonstrate 
that Zone F (South-eastern) is both well sampled and well explored. Again, these skews are, for the 
most part, due to a history of collector's residencies in eastern and southern Australia (Dunn 2008, 
2009,2010). Dunn and Dunn (2006) concluded that this imbalance would remain a project limitation 
until many more records from Ore five other zones balance the holdings. 

(VO. Paucity of sites from the inland and contiguous coastal deserts: There has been limited explora¬ 
tion in the inland desert areas of the continent and in those areas where arid habitat intrudes on the 
coast. To quantify this, the vast regions of Zone B (Western Shield) and Zone E (Eyre-Murray Basin) 
(Barlow 1985) can be combined to broadly define the 'inland deserts', 'outback' and 'arid coastal 
areas' (Dunn 2010). This enables comparison of the holdings of that broad region against the higher 
rainfall (and floristically richer) remainder (namely. Zones A, C, D, & F) (Barlow 1985), as aligned in 
Table 10. The 5.6-fold skew in the 'number of sites' towards the higher rainfall region (as defined by 
these four zones) is slightly more than that for the catch (ratio 4:1) (Table 10). In addition, the ratio of 
'number of sites per species' is moderate with a 1.5-fold skew in favour of the higher rainfall region, 
less pronounced than that for the'number of records per site', which is 2.6-fold (Table 10); both indi- 


Table 10. Data composition: regional aridity (compiled May 2010) 


Regions 

Total species 
(%) [ratio] 

No. of re¬ 
cords 
(%) [ratio] 

No. of sites 
(%) [ratio] 

Mean sites/ 

species 

[Ratio] 

Mean Re¬ 
cords/ site 
[ratio] 

Catch 

[ratio] 

Higher rainfall 

428 

135,757 

9,158 

21.4 

14.8 

317.2 

Region: (Zones 

(99%) 

(93.4%) 

(84.8%) 




A, C, D, F) 

[3.7:1] 

[14.5:1] 

[5.6:1] 

[1.5:1] 

[2.6:1] 

[4.0:1] 

Arid Region: 

117 

9,379 

1,640 

14.0 

5.7 

80.2 

(Zones B, E) 

[27% ] 

[6.6% ] 

[15.2%] 





NB: The tallies of records from the Barlow zones (which include all of the mainland and Tasmania) 
add to 145,136 records, not to the political tally (c.f. Table 9). Contributions from several remole off¬ 
shore islands (political Australia) and those records reported 'at sea' are beyond tire Barlow zones 
and are excluded because of this (n=158 records; 0.11% of holdings). A few records that are without 
a geocode may still have a Barlow category assigned (n=36) and these cases are included in the table. 
For example, specimens labelled 'Simpson Desert' are vague but we (tire database makers) assigned 
this descriptive location to Region F.22 (Zone E), as the likely region of origin. As another example, 
those specimens labelled ambiguously as 'Sarina-Lotus Creek', Qld are unclear; again, no geocode is 
applicable to this descriptive location, but the Barlow region (D18) is certain. For such, some ma¬ 
nipulation and sorting is possible. 
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cate greater survey frequency and sampling effort in the floristically richer areas. The prominent 
skews in sites and catch once again underlie the unevenness in tire sampling nationwide and sup¬ 
port those preliminary assertions derived from record counts (Dunn 2009). Importantly the high 
skew in the number of sites provides broad evidence of much greater exploratory effort in the higher 
rainfall regions (where 99% of species occur) (Table 10). 

24(iii). A comparison of the number of one-minute sites across states and territories 

Analysis at the geo-political level is a common approach in biogeography; Table 11 gives the number 

of sites in each major jurisdiction in Australia. For the most part, the accumulation of sites across all 

states and territories has occurred on an ad hoc and opportunistic basis rather than by a structured 

approach. 

(a) . Numbers of sites and catch 

The number of sites across the Australian states and territories vary considerably, but any direct 
comparison of these figures with the total for political Australia is not meaningful as the jurisdic¬ 
tions each differ greatly in the land area contained. The determination of the number of sites per 
1,000 km 2 equalises this and enables a comparison of exploration, nationwide, at these levels (Table 
11). Australia, which actually covers a considerable area of about 7,682,300 km 2 (RDA1994), presents 
as poorly explored; it has just 1.4 sites per 1,000 km 2 . The largest coverage of sites (per unit area) as 
compared with the nationwide figure, are recorded for the Australian Gipital Territory (ACT) (30.5- 
fold), Tasmania (Tas.) (9.6-fold), and Victoria (Vic.) (8.3-fold), cadi of which is well above the na¬ 
tional figure (Table 11). Queensland (Qld.) and New South Wales (NSW) each has moderate cover¬ 
age, close to the nationwide level. The lowest representations of coverage apply (in diminishing 
representation) to South Australia (SA) (at 0.7-fold), Western Australia (WA) (at 0.4-fold), and the 
Northern Territory (NT) (at 0.3-fold), with each below the level of coverage for the nation as a whole. 
As these two particular states (SA & WA) and the NT span much of the continent, these counts 
evince the very small extent of exploration for butterflies that has been done across much of Austra¬ 
lia (Table 11). 

Catch, as the average number of records per species, is a weighted-measure of sampling intensity. 
As with the comparisons of sites, any comparison of catch must consider those massive land area 
differences across jurisdictions. The ACT, Tas. and Vic., each has had a history of high collector ac¬ 
tivity on a square kilometre basis (Dunn 2010); and these were the most intensively worked jurisdic¬ 
tions in the original (1991) data set (n=88,870) (Dunn & Dunn 2006) as they are in these contempo¬ 
rary holdings too (n=145,294) (Table 11). ACT (with a small area of 2,400 km 2 (RDA 1994)) scores the 
highest catch (inferenlially about 850 records per species - if tire land coverage were 100,000 km 2 ). 
Both its small jurisdiction (enabling ease of survey for a defined region) and the inclusion of the 
Nation's Capital (providing close proximity to workers' residences) are contributory factors. The 
catch figure for Tas. (at 162.3 records per species) is similarly inferential as the island state has a land 
area of only 67,800 km 2 (RDA 1994), but the score for Vic. (which has the third highest catch at 105 
records per species) is more realistic given that state has a land area of 227,600 km 2 (RDA, 1994). 
Australia-wide, the catch is 4.4 records per species per 100,000 km 2 (Table 11), which equates to just 
one record per species per 22,700 km 2 , amassed over a period of 150 years (not just a single year!). 

(b) . Reflections 

Clearly, the current numbers of sites and the area-adjusted catch scores for the nation as a whole and 
many subregions, indicate sparse exploration in general as tire norm. Sands and New (2002), who 
investigated available locations for threatened species for the Butterfly Action Plan, remarked for 
many species, that there remains a pressing need for further survey. It follows on then, that without 
exploration of conservation reserves (by those with acquired expertise - many of whom will be ama¬ 
teurs), then a paucity of knowledge on which to make decisions concerning the conservation of those 
species that require attention will also linger as tire norm. Importantly too, any broad-spectrum but¬ 
terfly survey that is done opportunistically in order to gather distribution records over a large area, 
will not damage local populations of insects. Indeed, the population structures of invertebrates differ 
from vertebrates (New & Sands 2004); because of this, invertebrates require alternative management 
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strategies (Sands 2005) and survey practice (one that may require vouchers for particular groups). 
Moreover, it has often been by opportunistic survey of unexplored areas (by skilled amateurs) that 
threatened or poorly known species are found. At such times it would be better if they can be identi¬ 
fied with certainty (through retention of a voucher to be lodged in a museum), rather than published 
as 'possible sightings' because an in-hand examination was not lawful. Because of the meta¬ 
population dynamics of some insects (New & Sands 2004) such sightings may not repeat at the same 
location at another time, leaving subsequent researchers in doubt over their authenticity. As amateur 
survey work is often opportunistic, it would be fitting if conservation legislation would flexibly 
allow for this. There could be a list of registered (meaning credentialed) enthusiasts, who when they 
visit high-level reserves may notify of their presence and later deposit any insect vouchers (obtained 
informally and by serendipity) in museums. Such would seem expedient for the greater good of the 


Table 11. Data Composition: Political regions (compiled May 2010). 


Political 

Regions 

Total spe¬ 
cies 

No. of records 
(as %) 

No. of No. of one- 

records/ minute sites 
1,000 km 2 

No. of one-min 
sites/ 1,000 km 2 
[state: Aust] 

Catch 

[as adj. Catch/ 
100,000 km 2 ] 

Qld 

362 

62,982 

36.5 

2,382 

1.379 

173.98 



(43.3%) 



[1.0:1] 

[10.1] 

NSW 

222 

26,889 

33.5 

1,949 

2.431 

121.12 



(18.5%) 



[1.7:1] 

[15.1] 

ACT 

87 

1776 

740.0 

103 

42.917 

20.41 



(1.2%) 



[30.5:1] 

[850.6] 

Vic. 

123 

29,482 

129.5 

2,659 

11.683 

239.69 



(20.2%) 



[8.3:1] 

[105.3] 

Tas. 

39 

4,291 

63.3 

914 

13.481 

110.03 



(3.0%) 



[9.6:1] 

[162.3] 

SA 

76 

4,904 

5.0 

932 

0.947 

64.53 



(3.4%) 



[0.7:1] 

[6.6] 

NT 

135 

6417 

4.8 

501 

0.372 

47.53 



(4.4%) 



[0.3:1] 

[3.5] 

WA 

130 

7,973 

3.2 

1,351 

0.535 

61.33 



(5.5%) 



[0.4:1] 

[2.4] 

Political 

434 

145,294 

19.0 

10,795 

1.405 

334.78 

Austra- 


(100%) 




[4.4] 

lia 








NB: The table includes those records that have a designated state or territory, as well as some that 
are without a geocode but where the jurisdiction is clear. Records from remote offshore islands 
that are part of political Australia (n=566), as well as those that have no state/territory assigned, 
including reports 'at sea' (n= 14), are not included within the state/territory jurisdictions (Nt=580 
records; 0.40% which comprise 63 'one-minute sites'). For that reason, the tallies of the numbers of 
records do not sum to the total for political Australia; percentages tally to only 99.5% (which in¬ 
cludes rounding off inaccuracy). 
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advancement of knowledge. It would enable that ongoing source of information (including fine GPS 
data) to continue to reach conservation bodies - Figure 9 has shown the current trend, one that I see 
as a concern, namely, that the levels of exploration are now in decline. 


Conclusion 

The Dunn and Dunn butterfly atlas work, and associated reports, have made visible various issues 
in knowledge gathering that have persisted across Australia over the last one and a half centuries. 
Nationwide, fieldworkers over that period have directed their focus towards the eastern region, the 
southern region and Zone F (southeastern), and each region is associated with the major cities where 
most workers reside or once resided. Hence, tire extent of exploration - as measured by the number 
of sites, and which have been analysed at various levels and in comparison with other data - pre¬ 
sents as geographically very uneven. Moreover, the number of one-minute sites that have been sur¬ 
veyed in Australia is still very small; only some 140 sites per 100,000 km 2 have been visited (on one 
or more occasions) across the vast continental land mass (which equates to just one site per 714 km 2 ). 
As pointed out previously, inland Australia includes some large wilderness reserves from which 
records are required to improve the base-line knowledge of species' distribution. Part 4 in this series 
had emphasised the Outback as an area for workers to redirect future attention. I have attempted to 
fill some gaps in the Gulf Country since 2010, but many other gaps will not fill unless many workers 
dedicate to gather that knowledge and, importantly, to centralise it so that it becomes available to 
others. Once collated the collective results of many contributors will work to clarify the dynamics of 
the distribution of the Australian butterflies. 
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Next Meeting 

A number of people have been informally meeting up at Michclinos Trattoria Restaurant prior 
to general meetings. Any members who would like to meet at Michclinos - at around 18:00 - 
are welcome to join us for a pre meeting chat / food. 
www.michelinos.com.au/ 69 Pelham Street Carlton VIC 3053 (03) 9663 3365 


Members’ Presentations at Museum Victoria 21st October 2014 at 19:45 

Members' presentation nights are a popular way to communicate your entomological interests 
and projects you are involved in to other members. In general presentations are brief allowing 
as many as possible to be presented on the night. 

We also want to be able to include these items of interest in the next Society bulletin. 

Please: 

• Notify Patrick one week prior to tire meeting of your intention to present 

• Have any electronic presentations ready to be transferred on tine night for the Bulletin 

• and/or written notes including species name or book titles for non- electronic presen¬ 
tations. 


Figure below from past presentation: 


Presented at a meeting in 2012 by Patrick Honan, this Calaccmthus incnrnntus was from a 
collecting trip in the Cairns/Cape Tribulation area. At that time he commented it is 
"difficult to keep" and "have not managed to breed yet" 
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